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Notes. 


STONE CAPITAL IN THE OLD HIGH 
TOWER, WESTMINSTER. 


In ‘The Graphic Illustrator,’ edited by 
Edw. W. Brayley (author of ‘The History 
and Antiquities of Westminster Abbey ’), 
1834, pp. 87, 88, is an article signed B. 
(? Brayley) which says :— 

“There is scarcely in English sculpture a more 
choice relic of antiquity than the unique CaPprITaL 
which forms the subject of the present article; 
and the preservation of which is wholly due to the 
persevering tact of our late lamented friend, 
Mr. Capon, whose talents as a correct archi- 
tectural draughtsman were unrivalled. From 
his drawings, now in the possession of Mr. Britton, 
(to whose kindness we are indebted for their use,) 
the attached wood-cuts have been executed.”’ 

The particulars of the discovery are said 
by the writer to have been condensed from 
Mr. Capon’s own notes. 

“During the short reign of King Richard III., 
a gateway was erected at the north-west ex- 
tremity of the Palace Court, at Westminster, 
as a means of communication between the 


palace and the premises belonging to the Abbey. 
It stood almost directly facing the gate of the 
Sanctuary, but a little to the north of it, and is 
represented both in Ralph Aggas’s Plan of London, 
published early in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and in 
Hollar’s View of the New Palace Yard, engraved 
about the year 1640. Subsequently all the 
gateway was pulled down, except the south wall, 
which seemed as a separating wall between the 
well-known Mitre Tavern, in Union Street, and the 
Horn Tavern, which stood at the western ex- 
tremity of the Palace Yard. In June, 1807, 
when the taverns and other houses in Union 
Street were demolished, to make way for the 
‘improvements’ (so styled) at Westminster, the 
remaining wall was taken down, and in that wall, 
distinguished by its size from the other stones, the 
Capital was found. By sedulously attending the 
workmen, Mr. Capon preserved the sculpture 
from any further damage than what it had 
received when built up in the wall in King Richard 
the Third’s time....After keeping it with great 
care for many years, Mr. Capon eventually sold 
it for one hundred guineas, to the eccentric Sir 
Gregory Page Turner, Bart.... 

“Tt has an indented legend on the abacus, 
that, in connexion with the sculpture itself, 
decidedly refers to the bestowing of some grant, 
or charter, by King William Rufus, to Gislebertus, 
Sub-Abbot of Westminster.” 

The prominent figures on one of the four 
sides had been ‘‘ chopped off.” 

As to the other sides, No. 1 shows the 
King holding a roll or charter, with the 
Abbot on one side and a monk on the other. 
On the abacus is WILLELMO SECVN— and two 
broken letters. 

No. 2 shows the Abbot bearing the 
charter and (?) a key, a monk on each side. 
Theremaining inscription is —V . SVBABBE . 
GISLE— (or ? GISLEB). 

No. 3 represents the Abbot as standing 
before a kind of reading-desk, held by an 
attendant, on which are the open Scriptures, 
with the words EGO suM on the dexter page. 
Behind the Abbot is another figure, partly 
mutilated, who is also holding a book. The © 
letters remaining on the abacus appear to 
read thus: E . CLAVSTRV . ET RELL .; but the 
last two, from their broken state, are perhaps 
questionable. 

At the end of his article B. says :— 

“To what particular grant, or instrument, 
these sculptures refer is unknown....Were the 
manuscripts yet preserved in the muniment room 
of the Abbey church carefully examined, this 
regretted desideratum might probably be supplied.’’ 

With the subscriptions ‘‘Wm. Capon, 
and ‘‘N. Whittock, sc.,” the three 
woodcuts (from the same blocks) appear in 
Brayley and Britton’s ‘History of the 
Ancient Palace and late Houses of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster,’ 1836, pp. 416, 445, 


446. Engravings of the three compart- 
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ments, on a reduced scale, also appear on 
plate xxxv. A short description and account 
are given in the letterpress. 

In this book the gateway is called (p- 444) 
the ‘‘High Tower at Westminster” (ref. 
Strype’s Stow’s ‘London,’ vol. ii. p. 634) 
and ‘‘ The Queen’s Majesty’s Gate, in King 
Street’ (ref. ibid., p. 635). Brayley and 
Britton also quote from Maitland’s ‘ History 
and Survey of London,’ 1772 (and 1756), 
vol. ii. p. 1341, where it is said that the 
gate on the west of New Palace Yard 
‘‘called Highgate (a very beautiful and stately 
edifice) was situate at the East End of Union- 
street; but it having occasioned great Obstruc- 
tions to the Members of Parliament in their 
Passage to and from their respective Houses, the 
same was taken down in the year 1706.” 

Brayley and Britton then speak of the 
demolition of the remnant of the gate in 
June, 1807, and the discovery of the capital. 

Dean Stanley in his ‘ Historical Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey,’ 3rd ed., 1869, p. 422, 
or 5th ed., 1882, p. 362, refers to this 
capital as found in 1831. This error per- 
haps arises from his having read a short 
account of it in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
of 1831, pt. i. p. 545. (He erroneously 
refers to pt. ii.) 

The Gentleman’s Magazine contains a 
short report of the exhibition, at a meeting 
of the Society of Antiquaries on 2 June, 
1831, by John. Britton, of a ‘‘ drawing by 
the late Mr. Capon of a carved capital found 
some years since within the precincts of 
Westminster Abbey.” Reproductions of the 
three inscriptions are given, which are not 
quite correct, if those which appear. in 
‘The Graphic Illustrator’ and Brayley and 
Britton’s ‘History of the Ancient Palace’ 
are So. 

Dean Stanley refers to ‘Vet. Mon.,’ 
vol. v. plate xevii. p. 4. I have failed in my 
attempt to verify this reference at the 
British Museum. Concerning the capital 
which was found in 1807, Brayley and 
Britton say (p. 445) that it 
** must have been executed to commemorate the 
bestowal of some valuable grant or confirmation, 
by King William Rufus, on Gislebertus, Abbot of 
Westminster. In all probability, therefore, it 
had formed part of a building within the Abbey.” 

It may perhaps have found its way back 
to the Abbey. If it has not, it would be 
interesting to know where it is, if it still 
exists, and whether it could not be restored 
to the Abbey, where it ought to be. 

According to ‘Paterson’s Roads,’ 16th 
ed., 1822, Sir Gregory Osborne Page Turner, 
Bt., to whom apparently the capital was sold 


by Mr. Capon, occupied two houses, viz., 
Battlesden Park, near Hockliffe and Milton 
Bryant, Beds, and another (no name given), 
near Black Thorn Heath and Bicester. 

According to G. E. C.’s_ ‘ Complete 
Baronetage,’ 1906, the Page Turner estates in 
Beds, Oxon, and Middlesex passed in 1902, 
on the death of the widow of the 6th 
baronet, to Mr. Frederick Augustus Blaydes. 
He in 1903 assumed the name of Page 
Turner in lieu of Blaydes. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


TOTTEL’S ‘MISCELLANY,’ PUTTEN- 
HAWM’S ‘ ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE,’ 
AND GEORGE TURBERVILE. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 103.) 


UnveER Ploche or the Doubler Puttenham 
treats of various kinds of repetitions of 
words, some commendable, as in the case 
of @ passage from Sir Walter Raleigh and 
one from an unnamed work of his own; 
and others which are 
‘‘nothing commendable, and therefore are not 
observed in good poesie, as a vulgar rimer who 
doubled one word in the end of every verse, thus : 

adieu, adieu, 

my face, my face.” 

Arber, p. 211. 

He refers to poems such as the following, 
which I cannot help thinking he had in his 
mind, although he does not give any of the 
eleven words that Turbervile repeats as 
“ accoy ” is repeated here :— 

For to revoke to pensive thought, 
And troubled head my former plight, 
How I by earnest sute have sought 
And griefull paines a loving wight, 
For to accoy, accoy, 
And breede my joy, 
Without anoy, makes saltish bryne 
To flush out of my vapord eyne. 
‘ The Lover abused renownceth Love,’ p. 206. 


Note the title of Turbervile’s sonnet ; it 
tallies with one of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s, 
printed in Tottel, p. 55. Very often when 
we find such agreement we shall find that 
Turbervile has copied not only his title, 
but also his theme and much of his language 
from poems in Tottel. 

The poet frequently alters the form of 
words, and consequently their sound, some- 
times to make up his rime, sometimes for 
purposes of euphony. This practice is not 
always attended with happy results, especi- 
ally in the case of the vulgar rimer, who, 
lacking art and copiousness of language, 
abuses the licence, and strains words to make 
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up his own deficiencies. Amongst other 
words Puttenham cites evermare for evermore, 
wrang for wrong, and fright for fraight. 

Fright for fraight or fraught occurs at 
least three times in Turbervile, and one 
instance is to be found in ‘The Lover to 
Cupid,’ p. 81, the poem which furnished the 
critic with the material for his censure of 
the word ‘‘ roy ” :— 

Whose volumes when I saw 
with pleasant stories fright, 
In him (I say) above the rest 
I laid my whole delight. 
The other cases will be found in the ‘ Verse 
in prayse of Lord Henry Howarde, Earle of 
Surrey,’ p. 17, and in the ‘ Disprayse of 
Women,’ &ce., p. 104. 

The last passage from Turbervile in ‘ The 
Arte of Poesie’ remains to be dealt with. 
It contains a fault which not only filled the 
cup of Puttenham’s wrath, but also made 
it overflow :— 

“Tt is no small fault in a maker to use such 
wordes and termes as do diminish and abbase the 
matter he would seeme to set forth, by imparing 
the dignitie, height, vigour or majestie of the cause 
he takes in hand....as another of our bad rymers 
that very indecently said. 

A misers mynde thou hast, thou hast a Princes 
pelfe.”” Arber, p. 266. 
This fault comes under Tapinosis or the 
Abbaser, and one can see the old courtier 
with his face turned to Queen Elizabeth in 
every word that he writes concerning it. 
He says “ pelfe ” is a lewd term to be given 
to a prince’s treasure. Again we are re- 
minded of E. K.’s address to Gabriel Harvey, 
prefixed to Spenser’s ‘ Shepheards Calender.’ 
But just at this time Puttenham had no 
place at Court; he was writing his book, 
as he tells the queen, because he wanted to 
do something to fill up his idle time, and 
he was not unwilling to stir himself in her 
Majesty’s service if she would be gracious 
enough to make trial of him. And, certainly, 
he would,never abase the treasure she paid 
for service by giving it such a lewd name as 
‘‘pelfe.”? The Offensive phrase occurs in 

an epigram, ‘ Of a Ritch Miser ’ :— 
A Misers minde thou hast, 
thou hast a princes pelfe ; 
Which makes thee welthy to thine heire, 
a beggar to thy selfe. 
Collier, p. 281. 


Near the end of his book (p. 281) Putten- 
ham harks back to Turbervile’s unfortunate 
phrase thus :— 

“Another of our vulgar makers, spake as 
illfaringly in this verse written to the dispraise of 
a rich man and covetous. Thou hast a misers 
minde (thou hast a princes pelfe) a lewde terme 
to be spoken of a princes treasure, which is no 


respect nor for any cause is to be called pelfe, 
though it were never so meane, for peltfe is properly 
the scrappes or shreds of taylors and skinners, 
which are accompted of so vile price as they be 
commonly cast out of dores, or otherwise bestowed 
upon base purposes: and carrieth not the like 
reason or decencie, as when we say in reproch of 
a niggard or usurer, or worldly covetous man, 
that he setteth more by a little pelfe of the world, 
than by his credit or health, or conscience. For 
in comparison of these tresours, all the gold or 
silver in the world may by a skornefull terme be 
called pelfe, and so ye see that the reason of the 
decencie holdeth not alike in both cases.” 


In my next article, which will conclude. 
those on Puttenham and Turbervile, I 
propose to give a list of Tottel passages 
quoted by Puttenham, and indicate the 
places where they may be found in both 
works. I am aware that some of these have 
been traced by others, but my information 
may be useful because it is, I think, complete. 

CHARLES CRAWFORD. 


(To be concluded.) 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE POLL-BOOKS. 


THE following is a list of those (with two 
exceptions) in my possession. It is the 
first printed account of the poll-books of 
this county. For those of other counties 
see 6 S. iv. 433; vi. 310; 10 S. viii. 76, 
177, 453, 477; x. 124. 
1. A| Poll | taken before | Edward Leeds, Esq., | 
High-Sheriff of the County of | Huntingdon, 
March 29th, | 30th, | 31st, | April 1st | 1768. 


Candidates. Polled. 
Peter, Earl Ludlow, of the Kingdom of 
John, Lord Viscount Hinchingbrook.. 855 
Sir Robert Bernard, Bart. ........... - 666 


Cambridge, | Printed by Fletcher and Hod- 
son: | and sold by Mr. Jenkinson, in Hunting- 
don; Messrs. Fletcher and Hod]|son, in 
Cambridge; Mr. Biggs, at St. Ives; Mr. 
Claridge, at St. Neots; Mr. Knapp, at Peter- 
borough; Mr. Belton, at Kimbolton | ; and 
Mr. Hyatt, at Bedford. 

[1768] 8vo, pp. 48, vellum, printed on one 
side of page only. 

2. A State | of | the Poll | for the | election | of | 
Representatives in Parliament | for the | 
County of Huntingdon | on the 13th and 14th 


of May, 180%. 
Candidates. 


The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Hinching- 
brook, | the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Proby | 
and | William Henry Fellowes, Esquire : 

William Squire, Esq., Sheriff. 
Cambridge: Printed and Sold by F. Hodson, 
| Sold also by Mrs. Jenkinson, Huntingdon. | 
Price 3s. 6d. 
[1807] 8vo, pp. 48, index vii. 


| 
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3. A| State of the Poll| for the | Election of | 
Representatives in Parliament |for the | 
County of Huntingdon, | on |The 25th, 26th, 
27th, and 29th of June, 1818. 

Candidates. 

The Right Hon. Lord Frederick Montagu, | 
and William Henry Fellowes, Esq., | and | 
Williams Wells, Esq. 

Was nominated, but without his consent, and | 
did not make his appearance at the | Hustings 
during the Election. 

Thomas George Apreece, Esq., | Sheriff. 

Huntingdon : | Compiled, Printed, and pub- 
lished, by and for | Thomas Lovell. 

1818, 8vo, pp. 64. 


4. A | Copy of the Poll] for|Two Knights of 
the Shire, | for the | County of Huntingdon, | 
which | Commenced at Huntingdon | on Thurs- 
day, the 15th, and Ended at the Close of Tues- 
day, the 20th June, | 1826. 


Candidates. 


Votes 
William Henry Fellowes, Esq. 911 
Lord John Russell ae 858 
Lord Mandeville 968 


Thomas Skeels Fryer, Esq., Sheriff. 
Mr. R. W. Allpress, Under-Sheriff. 
W. Reader, Esq., Assessor. a3 
Huntingdon: | Printed and sold by A. P. 
Wood; and |may also be had of Hodson | 
and Hatfield, Cambridge; and of Sherwood, 
Gilbert ;| and Piper, 20, Paternoster Row, 
London. 
{1826] S8vo, pp. vii+80, with index. 


5. A View of the Poll for the County of Hunting- 
don at the Election beginning the 6th and 
Ending the 10th of August, 1830. 

Published from the Sheriffs’ Poll-books by 
William Hatfield, Gazette Offices, Huntingdon, 
Price one shilling, and may be had of any of 
the Agents of The Huntingdon Gazette, and 
Cambridge Independent Press. W. Hatfield, 
Printer, Gazette Office, Huntingdon. 

[1830] Single sheet, printed on one side, 
20 in. by 254 in. 


6. An 8vo volume was also published for this 
year. 


7. The Poll] for | Two Knights of the Shire | 
for the | County of Huntingdon | which | com- 
menced at Huntingdon | on Thursday the 5th 
and closed on Saturday the 7th of May | i831 | 
with copious Tables, Index, &c. 

Cambridge : | Printed and Sold by Weston 
Hatfield, Black Bull Court! Sidney Street. | 
Also sold by R. Edis & A. P. Wood, the Gazette 
Office, Huntingdon | ....Price 2s. 6d. 

{1831] 8vo, pp. 72. 


8. A| Copy of the Poll, | taken at the General 
Election | for the | County of Huntingdon, | 
on Monday and Tuesday 7th and 8th of August, 
1837. | Arranged by permission | From the 
Poll Books of the Sheriff. 


Candidates. 
Edward Fellowes, Esq. .. 1802 
George Thornhill, Esq. .. 13832 
John Bonfoy Rooper, Esq. Se oa 990 
John Dobede, Esq., Sheriff. 


William P. Isaacson, Esq., Under-Sheriff. 


Huntingdon: | Printed and published by 
Robert Edis, High Street. To be had of all the 
booksellers in the county, and of | Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., London. 

1837, 8vo, pp. iv.+86, with index. 

9. The Poll| taken at|the Election | of | Two 
Knights of the Shire |for the | County of 
Huntingdon | at the | General Election, Thurs- 
day, April 2, 1857. 

Candidates 


James Rust, Esq. a 1192 
Edward Fellowes, Esq. .. Bey 1106 
John Moyer Heathcote, Esq. .. 1106 


Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart., High Sheriff. 
Clement Francis, Esq., Under-Sheriff. 
Edward Maule, Esq., Auditor. 

Huntingdon: | Printed and published by 
Robert Edis: To be had of all Booksellers in 
the County: and of Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 
London. 

1857, 8vo, pp. 82. 


10. General Election | 1859 | The Poll | taken at | 
The Election | of | Two Knights of the Shire | 
to serve in Parliament | for the | County of 
Huntingdon | before | John Dunn Gardner, Esq., 
Sheriff | on Thursday, 5th May, 1859. 


Candidates. 


Edward Fellowes, Esq. 1404 
Lord Robert Montagu... 1314 
John Moyer Heathcote, Esq. 1068 


Price One Shilling. 

S. Neots: | Printed and Sold by David R. 
Tomson; to be had of all Booksellers in the 
County. 

1859, 8vo, pp. 89. 

11. Another issue with different title-page and an 
index. 8vo, pp. 89. 

12, 18. The Bodleian Library has two MS. Poll- 
Books, 1710 and 1713 (see Gough’s MS. 
Huntingdon 3). 

HERBERT E. Norris. 
Cirencester. 


PLANTAGENET TomBs AT FONTEVRAULT. 
—Thanks to M. Mory of Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
“N. & Q.’ was the first English paper to 
draw attention to the good work being 
carried on by M. Magne at the Abbey of 
Fontevrault. While excavating the nave 
of the church he has had the good fortune to 
bring to light the tombs of the Plantagenet 
kings of England. Six members of the 
Angevin house were buried in the vicinity 
of the transept, although only four statues 
remain: those of Richard Cceur de Lion, 
Eleanor de Guyenne (mother of Richard I.), 
Henry II. Plantagenet, and Isabella of 
Angouléme. The Daily Telegraph of the 
23rd of August contained illustrations of 
these, as well as of the basement in which 
the tombs and the four coffins were dis- 
covered; and on the following day the 
paper gave a view of the abbey itself. It 
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was found that during the alterations 
made in the sixteenth century, the builders 
had not hesitated to shorten the tomb of 
Henry II., for when M. Magne opened it, the 
head and a portion of the trunk were dis- 
covered to be placed at the feet of the 
skeleton. 

Henceforth the Plantagenet kings will 
find a worthier resting-place for their remains 
within the restored abbey ; but in a leader 
which The Daily Telegraph of the 24th of 
August devotes to the subject, regret is 
expressed “that the crumbling frames of 
two of the most famous of our kings must 
still be denied a resting-place in English 
soil.” 

In the illustrated edition of Green's ‘Short 
History,’ vol. i. p. 212, is an_ illustra- 
tion, taken from Stothard’s ‘Monumental 
Effigies,’ of the effigy of Henry II. from his 
tomb at Fontevraud. Every one knows how 
much we owe to the editors of this work, 
Mrs. Green and Miss Kate Norgate, for the 
enthusiasm and labour they have bestowed 
on the history of the Angevin kings. 

Mrs. Green in ‘Henry II.’ (‘‘ Twelve 
English Statesmen”) gives a graphic de- 
scription of the ‘‘ sudden, terrible thunder 
that broke from the still air’? when on 
the 4th of July, 1189, Philip met Henry 
at Colombiéres, and made his crushing 
demands :— 

‘* Both kings fell back with superstitious awe, for 
there had been no warning cloud or darkness. 
After a little space they again went forward, 
and again out of the serene sky came a louder and 
yet. more awful peal. Henry, half fainting with 
suffering, was only spisinualiell from falling to the 

ound by the friends who held him up on horse- 

v»ack while he made his submission to his rival 
and accepted the terms of peace.” 
Then for the last time he spoke with his 
faithless son Richard. As the formal kiss of 
peace was given, the count caught his 
tather’s fierce whisper, ‘‘ May God not let me 
die until I have worthily avenged myself on 
thee!” 

“The great king’s pride was bowed in the 
extremity of his ruin and defeat. ‘Shame!’ he 
muttered constantly, ‘Shame on a conquered king.’ 
Geoffrey watched by him faithfully, and the dying 
pees st thoughts turned to him with grateful 
ove. 

Henry survived the signing of the treaty 
but two days. He died on the 6th of July, 
1189, and on the following day 
“his body was borne to Fontevraud, where his 
sculptured tomb still stands. To the astonished 
onlookers at the great tragedy, the grave in a con- 
vent church, separated “~~ the tombs of his 
Angevin forefathers and of his Norman ancestors, 
far from his English kingdom, seemed part of the 


strange disasters foretold by Merlin and inspired 
messengers. But no ruler of his age had raised for 
himself so greata monument as Henry. Amid the 
ruin that overwhelmed his imperial schemes, his 
realm of England stood as the true and_lasting 
memorial of his genius. Englishmen then, as English- 
men now, taught by the ‘remembrance of his good 
times,’ recognized him as one of the foremost on the 
roll of those who have been the makers of England’s 
greatness.” 

Every Englishman will feel grateful to 
M. Magne and to the French Government 
for these important and interesting dis- 
coveries. JoHN CoLuins FRANCIS. 


(7'o be concluded. ) 


RusstaN Sayina: SHEM, Ham, AND 
JAPHET.—In a translator’s foot-note to a 
novel of Russian exile I read that formerly 
in Russia and Poland it was said that 
Japhet was the father of the nobility, Shem 
of the Jews, and Ham of the peasants and 
humble classes. Apparently the name 
‘*‘Ham ” still clings to peasants in some 
districts. Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Streatham Common. 


TAMMANY AND ENGLAND.—A_ very 
curious early mention of Tammany, and in 
connexion with England, is to be found in 
No. 16 of The Oracle: Bell’s New World, 
published in London 18 June, 1789. Under 
the heading ‘United States* is a com- 
munication from Albany, New York, 
saying :— 

“Yesterday, April 23, being the Anniversary of 
St. George, the Patron Saint of England, the day 
was celebrated by the Sons of St. George and Gentle- 
men Visitors who dined together at Lewis’s Tavern. 
After dinner [eleven] toasts were drank.” 

Of these, the third was ‘‘The United 
States of America”; the fourth, ‘‘ That 
illustrious Son of St. George, George Washing- 
ton, President of the United States”; the 
ninth, ‘‘ The King of Great Britain.—May a 
speedy and lasting Alliance take Place 
between that Nation and the United States, 
on the basis of reciprocal interest **; and 
the tenth, ‘‘ May the Sons of St. George, St. 
Nicholas, and St. Patrick, long smoke 
together the Calumet of Cordiality in St- 
Tammany’s Wigman ” (? Wigwam). 

A special interest attaches to the mention 
of ‘St. Tammany’s Wigwam” in this 
paragraph, and notably to the date of that 
mention, for, according to the generally 
accepted history of the Society of Tam- 
many or Columbian Order, the famous New 
York organization—distinct, however, from 
the purely Democratic ‘‘ Tammany ”—held 
its first meeting on 12 May, 1789, just three 
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weeks atter the drinking of this toast in the 
capital of New York State. ‘The World 
Almanac and Encyclopedia for 1910,’ pub- 
lished at New York, gives (p. 547) the 
following account of it :— 


** This organization was formed in 1789, being the 

effect of a popular movement in New York having 

rimarily in view a counter-weight to the so-calle 
aristocratic’ Society of theCincinnati. It wasessen- 
tially anti-Federalist or democratic in its character, 
and its chief founder was William Mooney, an 
upholsterer and a native-born American of irish 
extraction. It took its first title from a noted 
ancient, wise, and friendly chief of the Delaware 
tribe of Indians, named Tammany, who had, for the 
want of a better subject, been canonized by the 
soldiers of the Revolution as the American patron 
saint. The first meeting was held May 12, 1789. 
The Act of Incorporation was passed in 1805. The 
Grand Sachem and thirteen Sachems were designed 
to typify the President and the Governors of the 
thirteen original States. William Mooney was the 
first Grand Sachem. The Society is nominally a 
charitable and social organization, and is distinct 
from the General Committee of the Tammany 
Democracy, which is a political organization, and 
cannot use Tammany Hall without the consent. of 
the Society.” 

It may be added that the officers, in 
addition to the Grand Sachem, the thirteen 
Sachems, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, are a 
Sagamore and a Wiskinskie—whatever these 
presumably Indian terms may precisely 
mean. ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


[The ‘N.E.D.’ treats ‘“‘ Sagamore ” as=Sachem.] 


BELGIAN STuDENTs’ Sonc.—The subjoined 
students’ song dates from the Ecole des 
Mines at Liége about 1883. How much 
older than that it may be I cannot say ; but 
it seems worth putting on record as a more 
or less faithful transcript of what Belgian 
students used to sing in chorus a quarter of a 
century ago. I decline to be responsible for 
all the calembours, as it was taken down by 
word of mouth, and I have never seen it in 
print. 

Je crois qwil y aun: 

Il n’y a qu'un seul Dieu 
Qui régne au firmament. 
Je crois quil y a deux: 

Il y a deux testaments : 
L’ancien et le nouveau. 
Je crois qu'il ya trois : 

Tl y a trois-cadéro. 
Je crois qu'il y a quatre : 

Il y a Quatre’rine de Russie. 
Je crois qu'il y a cing : 

Il y a saint du Palais Royal. 
Je crois qu'il ya six: 

Il y a le six-téme métrique. 
Je crois qu'il y a sept: 

Il y a que cet-air-ci m’embéte: 


Je crois qu'il y a huit: 

Il y a huitres d’Ostende. 
Je crois qwil y a neuf : 

Il y a n’euf a la coque. 
Je crois qwil yadix: 

Il y adis-moi si tu m’aimes. 
Je crois qwil y a onze: 

Il y aon s’amuse ici. 
Je crois qu'il y a douze : 

Il y a dot-ce-que-tu-viens ? 
Je crois qwil y a treize : 

ll ya trés-sympathique. 
Je crois quil y a quatorze: | 

lly a qu’a ta seeur donc faite? 
Je crois quil y a quinze: 

Il n’y a qu’un seul Dieu 

Qui régne au firmament! 
FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


Dickens’s ‘THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE 
Guost’s Barearin.’ —I do not recollect 
having seen it noted that the illustration 
at p. 105, ‘ The Exterior of the Old College,’ 
after C. Stanfield, R.A., embodies a view of 
St. John Baptist Hospital, Sherborne, 
Dorset, better known as the Alms House, 
which dates from the fifteenth century. 
Dickens (1848) describes the domicile of the 
Haunted Man as “squeezed on every side 
by the overgrowing of the great city,” 
which obviously does not point to Sher- 
borne ; but a comparison of his friend Stan- 
field’s drawing with any illustration of the 
cloister and chapel, parts of the building 
mentioned, shows the identity too con- 
clusively to admit of question. W. B. H. 


Brett Famiry. — This family (see 8 S. 
xii. 128) became extinct on the death of 
William John Belt of Lincoln’s Inn. His 
father Robert Belt of Bossall (died 1839) 
married Margaret Gordon (1785-1872), sister 
of Capt. Peter Gordon the explorer (referred 
to at 10 S. iii. 283, 324; 1158. ii. 126). Mr. 
W. J. Belt was keenly interested in the 
history of his family, and a pedigree of his 
mother’s ancestors, written in 1887, is in 
the possession of General William Gordon, 

LE. J. M. 

118, Pall Mall, S,W. 


GENERAL WOLFE ON YANKEES.”’—Prof, 
Skeat in his Dictionary, quoting from 
Webster, gives an example of the word 
‘‘yvankee”” as used in 1765 in a poem 
published in Boston, and also states, on 
the authority of Dr. W. Gordon’s * History 
of the American War,’ 1789, that the word 
was used by the students at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, as far back as 1713, and 
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carried thence into general use with the 
meaning of excellent. 

It may be of interest to note that the 
word as a name for the American colonists 
was evidently well known in 1758. In 
Mr. Beckles Willson’s ‘ Life and Letters 
of James Wolfe,’ on p. 376, is a letter from 
Wolfe to General Amherst, written on 
19 June, 1758, during the siege of Louisburg : 

“DEAR Srr,—My posts are now so fortified that 
I can afford you the two companies of Yankees, and 
the more as — are better for ranging and scouting 
than either work or vigilance.” 

As Wolfe had come almost directly from 
England, he must have picked up the 
word quickly, and probably not in a com- 
plimentary sense, as his opinion of the 
colonial troops under his command was 
very low. L. F. G. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘“‘ TEEsT.”—This is said to be the name 
for a small anvil which is set in a socket on 
the ordinary anvil or bench. I should be 
glad to know if the term is in ordinary 
English use among blacksmiths or others. 
Is anything known as to the etymology or 
source of the word, or of its occurrence 
before 1877 ? J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


‘**Scruto.”—This word is given in ‘ The 
Century Dictionary ’ (1891) with the follow- 
ing definition: ‘In theaters, a movable 
trap or doorway, constructed of strips of 
wood or whalebone, which springs into 
place after being used for quick appearances 
and disappearances.” I have not met with 
the word in its simple form anywhere else, 
but the compound scruto-work occurs in 
two quotations from Punch: ‘‘ Gorgeous 
transformations, on which paint, coloured 
foils, Dutch metal, ossidew sloats, scruto- 
work, gas-battens, and all the resources of 
‘sink and fly ’ have been lavished ” (5 Feb., 
1859, p. 58), and “‘ A land of sloats and stays, 

| And seruto-work and_ profiling, | And 
shivering coryphées ”’ (12 Jan., 1861, p. 14). 

I should be glad to be furnished with any 
earlier example of the word, or any informa- 
tion about its use or etymology. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 


Sir STEPHENSON.—Can any 
one tell me who was the wife of Sir William 
Stephenson, Lord Mayor of London in 1764 ? 

Sir William left his large fortune between 
his three daughters. Of these Anne married 
John Sawbridge, Lord Mayor of London in 
1775; and Alice became the wife of her 
cousin Henry Stephenson of East Burnham, 
Bucks, and Cox Lodge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and was the mother of the second Countess 
of Mexborough. Who was Sir William’s 
other daughter ? and who is the male repre- 
sentative of Sir William Stephenson’s family ? 
Was there any foreign blood in the family ? 

Answers can be sent direct to 

Lapy RUvssELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


SECRETARIES TO THE LoRDS LIEUTENANT 
oF IRELAND AND OTHER IRISH OFFICIALS.— 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ supply me with 
a list of Secretaries to the Lords Lieutenant 
of Ireland from the Restoration to the death 
of Anne? I have made a rough list for 
myself, which, however, has many lacune. 
(I do not mean Secretaries of State in Ireland, 
which was a different office.) 

Also I should be glad to know the dates 
ot death of Sir Paul Davys and Sir John 
Davys, Secretaries of State in Ireland temp. 
Charles IJ.; Sir William Davys, Chief Justice 
of King’s Bench 1680-87; Sir Edward Smith, 
Chief Justice of Common Pleas 1665-9 ; 
Henry Hene, Chief Baron of Exchequer 
1679-87 ; Thomas Kelly, Justice of Common 
Pleas 1784-1801; and Edward Webster, 
Secretary to Lord Lieutenant 1717-20. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


Istinecron Histortans.—I shall be much 
obliged for any reference to biographical 
data relating to John Nelson, 1779-1835(?), 
or Samuel Lewis, jun., 1810(?)-1871(?), 
the historians of Islington. Of the first 
named it is known that he was born in 
Southwark and was the grandson of Robert 
Nelson, author of ‘ The Festivals and Fasts,’ 
&e. It was this that brought him to the 
notice of John Nichols, F.S.A., who en- 
trusted him with the material brought 
together for the history of Islington. I am 
informed that a great deal of his correspond- 
ence still exists, and should very much like 
to have sight of it. 

Lewis was the son of the Rev. 8. Lewis, a 
very popular local clergyman. Apparently 
this was considered his only claim to 
posthumous fame, but his history is a very 
good work, although not profound. In its 
preparation he must have had the friendly 
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assistance of some better-known antiquaries, 
as his other writings do not indicate any 
special ability in this direction. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

Epirions OF THE Poets. —I 
should be obliged to any one who could tell 
me how many works were published by 
Bell in his ‘* British Library from Chaucer 
to Churchill,’ with the names of the several 
authors. In 116 vols. lately picked up, I 
find 23 that are not in Cooke’s list (see 7 8. 
xii. 107, 213). 

Cooke speaks of Johnson’s as well as of 
Bell’s editions. What do Johnson’s editions 
comprise, and are these in size octodecimo, 
as Cooke’s and Bell’s ? The engravings in 
Cooke exceed those in Bell in number, but 
in both they are of the highest order, being 
after Kirke, Corbould, Bewick, Singleton, 
Neagle, Anker Smith, Stodart, Angelica 
Kauffman, Cipriani, Bartolozzi, Grignion, 
Sherwin, &c. Harotp Matet, Col. 


GIBBON ON THE CLAssics.—I have in my 
library a copy of the third edition ‘of ‘A 
View of the Various Editions of the Greek 
and Roman Classics, with Remarks, by 
Edward Harwood, D.D.* Pinned on the 
fly-leaf is a piece of paper with the following 
MS. note :— 

““Edwd. Hibjame, January, 1799. The observa- 

tions herein inserted are those of Edw. Gibbon, Esq. 
I copied them from his MSS. observations inserte 
in the third edition, which descended with other 
books to Lord Sheftield, who gave it to Mr. Wood- 
ward, by whose kindness I obtained the privilege of 
extracting them. I have reason from what Dr. 
Raine said to believe the remarks just, and 
Dr. Symonds thinks the same, particularly his 
observations on ——.” 
Something is evidently missing here? Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.* give information 
concerning the present whereabouts of 
Edward Gibbon’s copy ? Gibbon’s remarks 
are about sixty in number, and some are 
decidedly curious and interesting. Here are 
three specimens 

‘*T am by no means ungrateful for the discovery 
of this Mythological Hymn [to Ceres] ; yet I should 
be far more delighted with the resurrection of the 
*Margites’ of Homer, the picture of private life and 
the model of antient Comedy. What a Universal 
Genius! We may think indeed of Shakespeare and 
Voltaire.” 

‘* West has learning, good sense, and a tolerable 
style of versification. But Gray and Dryden alone 
should have translated the Odes of Pindar, and they 
did much better than translate.” 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
25, Speenham Road, Brixton, S.W. 


® OATCAKE AND WHISKY AS EUCHARISTIC 
ELEMENTS.—The Rev. J. B. Craven, D.D., 
in his ‘Journals of Bishop Robert Forbes’ 
(London, 1886, p. 182), states that 

“Mr. John Maitland was attached to Lord Ogilvie’s. 
regiment in the service of Prince Charles, 1745. He 
administered the Holy Eucharist to Lord Strath- 
allan on Culloden field (where that nobleman 
received his death wound), it is said with oatcake 
and whisky, the requisite elements not being 
obtainable.’ 

Dr. Craven tells me that the story came 
to him from the late Rev. J. F. 8S. Gordon, 
D.D. I should be glad to learn what autho- 
rity there is for it, and whether the use of 
oatcake and whisky as Eucharistic elements 
is recorded in other instances. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


KIPLING AND THE Swastika. —In the 
uniform  six-shilling edition of Rudyard 
Kipling’s works (Macmillan & Co.) there 
is stamped, in a medallion on the cover, an 
elephant’s head in profile, with a lotos 
flower depending from the trunk, and a 
swastika in a space opposite the point where 
the right eye would be. In this case the 
upper extremity of the vertical bar of the 
figure is turned to the right of the beholder ; 
but inside the cover, where there is a circle 
enclosing the author’s autograph ensigned 
by another swastika, the bar is turned to the 
left. I do not doubt the symbolism of the 
variation, and should like to know what 
Mr. Kipling means to indicate (1) by using the 
sign at all, and (2) by using it in these two 
forms. Does any correspondent of * N. & Q.’ 
hold a clue ? Sr. SwiTHIN. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 
Can any correspondent supply the complete 
poem—set to music, and a favourite parlour 
song say forty years ago—part of which are as 
follows ?— 

Then come to me and bring with thee 

The sunny smile of former years, 
If smiles so bright will lend their light 

To cheer a brow long used to tears. 
I will not let one sad regret, ’ 

One gloomy thought, our meeting chill, 
But for thy sake I ‘ll try to make 

This altered brow look ie Ge) 


Roncegno, Austrian Tyrol. 


I should feel grateful if you or one of your 
readers would enlighten me as to the author- 
ship of the poem commencing “Adieu, 
plaisant pays de France,” sung by Mary, 
Queen of Scots. J. HItu. 


[‘‘ Adieu, charmant pays de France,” is from 
Béranger’s ‘ Adieu de Marie Stuart.’] 


Théatre des Grecs, le pére Brumoy...... 
Like most of the Jesuits, Brumoy was a literary 
bigot and a superficial scholar. Instead of studying | 
the original, he uses and abuses the Latin ver- | 
sion.......’ | 
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SHAKESPEARE AND PEEPING Tom.—Can 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me anything 
of @ brass casting I possess ?_ In the middle 
is a half-length representation of Shake- 
speare, with his name in the semicircular top ; 
but why below should appear a nickname 
‘Peeping Tom”? Is there any idea that 
Shakespeare wrote a play entitled ‘ Peeping 
Tom’? It is only a suggestion, but 
Peeping Tom belonged to Coventry, which 
is in Warwickshire, Shakespeare’s county, 
and so there is a sort of leaning to the idea 
that he may have brought out a play con- 
nected with the story of Lady Godiva. 
Replies may be sent to me direct. 

HENRY HuGHES CRAWLEY. 

Stowe-Nine-Churches Rectory, Weedon. 


DUKE OF GRAFTON, East INDIAMAN, AND 
WaRREN Hastines.—Can any one in the 
companionship of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me any- 
thing about the Duke of Grafton, East India- 
man, in which Warren Hastings sailed for 
India for the second time on the 23rd of 
March, 1769? It was on board this vessel 
that he met the Baron and Baroness von 
Imhoff, the latter of whom he subsequently 
married. I have the log of the succeeding 
voyage, 1771 to 1773, when Samuel Bull was 
her commander. Can any one tell me who 
was her commander on the former eventful 
voyage ? 

According to a legend in the family at Fal- 
mouth, the Duke of Grafton was lost on 
the Nantucket Shoals about 1777. In 
the drawing-room at ‘‘ Marlborough,” Fal- 
mouth, is a splendid painting of the ship 
in three positions in the Thames by Robert 
Cleverly (1747-1809, see ‘D.N.B.’), the 
well-known marine painter of those days. 

I rather fancy that Samuel Bull was 
related to the Thomas Bull inquired for at 
7 8. ix. 327 by Mac Rosert. I have the 
pedigree of the family back to 1727. 

BUtt. 


Boox-Covers: ‘‘ YELLOw Backs.”’—Can 
any reader inform me of the date of origin of 
the covers of cheap novels in vogue last 
century, and sometimes called ‘‘ yellow 
backs *? The covers consisted of paper 
boards of a yellow colour bearing a pictorial 
design, usually printed in colours. Is there 
any printed matter on the subject ? 

BIBLIOPHILE. 


Anonymous Works.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q. kindly oblige me with the name of 
the author of (1) ‘The Gaol Chaplain,’ (2) 
‘Notes from the Diary of a Coroner’s Clerk,’ 


(3) ‘ Leaves from the Diary of a Freemason’ ? 
I should also be glad to know if the author 
of these wrote any other books. The author 
was evidently educated at Exeter Grammar 
School, under Dr. Lempriére, and was after- 
wards, I believe, a master in the school 
with one Osborne, and eventually took 
Holy Orders. Inquiries made locally have 
not been successful. 
W. G. Witiis Watson. 
19, Park Road, Exeter. 


‘Le PaysaN PERVERTI.’—Will any one 
kindly give me the name of the author of 
‘Le Paysan Perverti’ and a list of his other 
works ? BLapDvup. 


Vision.’ —Can any reader 
kindly oblige me by saying who is the author 
of ‘Julian’s Vision,’ which was published, 
I think, about 1897 ? N. L. T. 


‘A Day CRoMWELL.’—The author 
in his preface states that ‘ A Day with Crom- 
well: a Drama of History in Five Acts’ 
(8vo, 80 pp., 1869, printed by Odell & Ives, 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square) was 
written to relieve the writer ‘‘from the too 
engrossing pursuits and cares of an active 
career in science,” and that it was ‘‘sub- 
mitted to the ordeal of representation on the 
stage at the suggestion of an accomplished 
actor, Mr. J. C. Cowper.” The time of the 

lay is limited to twenty-four hours, 
8-9 May, 1657, and the scene is the palace of 
Westminster at the height of the Protector’s 
power. 

Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.* can 
solve the question of the authorship of this 
anonymous work. R. B. 

Upton. 


FATHER SMITH, THE ORGAN BUILDER, AND 
UpHam.—In this churchyard is a tomb- 
stone—said to have formerly been in the 
chancel—to the memory of Anne, wife of 
Mr. Bernard Smith, who is quaintly described 
as ‘“‘one of His Majesty’s servants, and 
chief of all that this nation has known in the 
art of making organs.” Can any of your 
readers inform me who Mrs. Smith was, and 
what was her connexion with Upham? It 
seems strange that, unless she was con- 
nected with the place, the famous organ- 
builder should have selected for her burying- 
place an out-of-the-way country village, 
of which the only claims to celebrity are 
that it was the birthplace of Edward 
Young, author of the ‘Night Thoughts’ ; 
that it contains the grave of Sir Robert 
Calder, who fought a battle with the French 
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fleet shortly before Trafalgar ; and that its 
church was used as a stable by Cromwell’s 
troopers. 
Mrs. Smith died in 1698, her husband ten 
years later. E. L. H. Tew. 
Upham Rectory, Southampton. 


THEOPHILUS FEILD was admitted to 
Westminster School in July, 1720, aged 12. 
Particulars of parentage and career are 
desired. G. F. R. B. 


Francis VENTRIS FIELD was admitted to 
Westminster School 14 January, 1772. 
Particulars of parentage and career are 
desired. G. F. R. B. 


Frank NICHOLLS, 1699-1778.—I should 
be glad to know what authority there is for 
the statement in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ 
xl. 437, that Nicholls was educated at West- 
minster School. What was his mother’s 
name? She is said to have come from 
Cornwall. G. F. R. B. 


‘SoveREIGN ” OF KiInSALE.—I take 
the following from The Penny London Post ; 
or, The Morning Advertiser, of 2-4 January, 
1750-51 :— 


** Extract of a letter from Kinsale, Dec. 20. 

“** Henry Massy, Esq.; our Sovereign, has ap- 
one Mr. Charles Newman, Apothecary, 

hamberlain of this Corporation, in the room of 
Mr. Hawley Dennis, deceased.’” 


What is the meaning of ‘ our Sovereign ” 
in this statement, which apparently is 
seriously meant ? ALFRED F. Ropsins. 


LEGACY TO THE First Lorp BroucHam.— 
To what does the following, extracted from 
the late John Camden Hotten’s Topo- 
graphical Catalogue of about 1862, relate ? 

‘7653. The ‘Case’ of the Rt. Hon. Lord Brougham 
and Miss Angela and Charlotte Willmett, nieces 
and only surviving relatives of the late Miss Mary 
Flaherty, who, at 84, left his Lordship 30,000/.— 
Newport, Monmouthshire, 1861.” 

I find no mention of such an occurrence in 
the usual works of reference. W. B. H. 


Basi THE GREAT.—What is the explana- 
tion of aaj in the following sentence 
in Basil (Migne, xxxii. 1269A)? mdvres Se 
dvOpwrot pel orévovtes 
tov ddvpudv od The 
translation in Migne is: ‘‘ Nec si homines 
omnes nobiscum gemant infortunio planctum 
adequare poterunt.” It seems impossible 
to get this out of the original. Editions and 
translations in the British Museum have 
been searched in vain. HENRIETTA, 


Replies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LONDON. 
(11 S. i. 407, 495; ii. 53, 113.) 


THERE are, as W. 8S. S. remarks, two ways 
of compiling a bibliography of London. 
There is the good, accurate way, in which 
the work is undertaken as a labour of love ; 
and there is the bad, perfunctory way, in 
which it is done at the bidding of a task- 
master. But the scope of a bibliography is 
a different thing from the way in which it is 
compiled, and on this point I fear I cannot 
go as far as your correspondent. To include 
in a bibliography of London “every book, 
pamphlet, or single sheet published, printed, 
or written in London” is, in my opinion, 
totally unnecessary, partly because the 
work has been already done more or less 
completely by Lowndes, Allibone, Hazlitt, 
and other bibliographers, and partly because 
it is in excess of the information usually 
required by London students. If we include 
in a bibliography of London every book 

rinted in London, we might just as well 
insert in it a biography of every person who 
has been born in London. With regard to 
the provinces, the case is different. No 
bibliography of Exeter or Nottingham would 
be complete without an account of the pro- 
ductions of the presses of those towns. The 
output of London is too vast to be treated 
in this way. 

The student of London history and topo- 
graphy wishes to be put in the way of 
acquiring knowledge on any subject con. 
nected with the field of inquiry in which he 
happens to be specially interested at any 
given time. For this purpose, every book, 
article, or map which has the slightest bear- 
ing on his studies should be included in the 
proposed bibliography. The work should be 
divided into two sections, the first embracing 
books of a general nature, such as Stow, 
Strype, Maitland, Cunningham, Wheatley, 
and many others; and the second com- 
prising books dealing with the special history 
of the parishes and districts into which 
London is divided. The term ‘‘ London” 
might be held to include the London County 
Council area. Every work should be accu- 
rately described, not perhaps to the minute 
extent which is dear to the collector of first 
editions, but far enough to enable the 
student to be assured that any book in his 

ossession is perfect and complete. If a 
i is illustrated, a list of those illustrations 
which are separate from the text should be 
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added. This is important, because it is 
sometimes difficult for the student to know 
if his books are complete in this respect. 
To take an instance, not one in a dozen 
copies of Prickett’s ‘History of Highgate’ 
possesses the correct number of plates, and 
as no list of illustrations is given in the book, 
it requires some expert knowledge to ascer- 
tain if any particular copy is perfect. 

Such a work could best be accomplished 
by means of a club or society undertaking 
it on co-operative lines, as it is not likely 
that any publisher would risk his money 
on it. A hundred members with an annual 
subscription of a guinea should be able to 
complete the task in five years. I venture 
to think that this is the only practical 
method of successfully executing a work 
which would be of undoubted utility and 
value ; but in order to start it, a young and 
enthusiastic “ navvy ” is required. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Evidently W. S. S. has misunderstood 
the query at the first reference, or at least 
my suggestions when replying. Nobody has 
ee gp to include, for example, all the 

ooks, periodicals, &c., issued in the parishes 
of St. Bride and St. Dunstan-in-the-West 
in any bibliography of London. It is the 
topography and Eaters only that have been 
dealt with in the bibliographies already 
attempted, and this is as much as could be 
accomplished with any probability of final 
success. 

Sonnenschein’s ‘Best Books’ is of no 
value in this connexion, and the sections of 
the B.M. Catalogue are not of great im- 
portance. The best method would be to 
form bibliographies of the boroughs, parishes, 
or the sub-sections adopted in the Guild- 
hall Catalogue. We should thus obtain 
satisfactory fragments of the long-sought 
whole. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


‘OLIVER Twist’ ON THE STAGE IN 1838 
(11 8. ii. 129).—The following is taken from 
the editorial notes in The Dickensian for 
August, 1905 


‘The first [dramatized version of ‘ Oliver Twist’] 
was produced on May 2st, 1838, at the Pavilion 
Theatre, before the story was half finished in serial 
form. It was adapted by C. Z. Barnett. The second 
version was by George Almar, and was first per- 
formed at the Surrey Theatre, November 19th, 1438 : 
whilst three other separate versions, one at Sadler’s 
Wells, another at the Adelphi, and another at the 
City of London, were seen on the London stage 
before the close of the year. The story, in three 
volumes, appeared in October, 1838. 

“From then up to the present day only two 
other versions, apparently, have been played in 


London, one at the Queen’s Theatre in Long Acre, 
when a ‘new’ version, prepared by John Oxenford, 
was given on April llth, 1868...... ; the other by 
Mr. Oswald Brand, at the Grand Theatre, Islington, 
March 30th, 1903....... 

“*Dickens made two propositions to dramatize, 
or to collaborate in dramatizations of ‘ Oliver 
Twist,’ but neither came to anything. One was 
to Macready, in November, 1838. The great actor 
appreciated the kindness and generous intention of 
Dickens, but assured him of the utter impractica- 
bility of the book for dramatic purposes. The other 
was to Frederick Yates, and although no arrange- 
ments were consummated between them, Yates 
produced a version, which was given at the Adelphi 
referred to above.” 

The dramatized version by Mr. J. Comyns 
Carr was produced at His Majesty’s Theatre 
on 10 July, 1905. 

According to Forster the a repre- 
sentation was ‘“‘by a theatrical adapter 
named Stirling.’ Dickens appears to have 
witnessed this production and also that by 
Almar at the Surrey Theatre (see Forster’s 
‘ Life,” Book II. chap. iv.). 

In Mr. John P. Anderson’s Bibliography at 
the end of Sir Frank T. Marzials’s ‘ Life 
of Dickens’ (‘‘ Great Writers * Series) the 
adaptations of Barnett and Almar only are 
mentioned. Joun T. PaGeE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


The Literary Gazette, 31 March, 1838, is 
responsible for the following :— 

*** Oliver Twist,’ a piece so called, was produced 
here [St. James’s Theatre], and we regret to say, 
acted with great ability ; for a thing more unfit for 
any stage except that of a Penny Theatre we never 
saw. e believe it was a benefit piece, but still 
the management ought to have objected to it.” 

At this time Webster, Wright, Miss Allison 
(Mrs. Seymour), and Mrs. Stirling were 
members of the St. James’s company. 

Biographies and bibliographies of Charles 
Dickens make no mention of any dramatic 
version by him of ‘Oliver Twist.’ The 
story of his novel, arranged by Edward 
Stirling, was first given in dramatic form 
at the Adelphi, when Frederick Yates, co- 
manager with Terry, made a very marked 
hit as Fagin. Dickens, as John Forster 
tells us, incessantly complained of the 
stage adaptations of his works, although 
he had sometimes a good word to say for 
the actors, and notably for Yates’s per- 
formances in his more eccentric characters. 

ROBERT WALTERS. 


[Reply from Mr. W. Scorr next week.] 


IN Pxace-NAMES (11 S. ii. 
128).—The A.-S. stapol simply means a 
wooden post or pole; and Staple-ford 
merely means that such a post marked the 
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position of the ford. Where is the evidence 
that it ever meant a sculptured pillar? I 
take this to be all a fantastic dream. More- 
over, any etymological dictionary will 
show that staple has no more to do with 
steeple than papal has to do with people. 
W. SKEAT. 


The Stapeltons of Yorkshire, whose history 
has been written by Mr. H. E. Chetwynd- 
Stapylton, derive their name from Stapleton- 
on-Tees, between Richmond and Darlington. 
The name ‘means a trading village ; 
‘stapel,’ a pile or heap, denoting a place 
where goods were collected and stored for 
sale * (Yorksh. Arch. Jour., viii. 67). 

W. C. B. 


There are no remains at Stapleton, Salop, 
of such a * stepol” as the one at Stapleford, 
Notts. 


There are sixteen place-names_ with 
“staple ” in them given in the * Post Office 
Directory,’ but, with the exception of 
Stapleford, Notts, I have not heard of a 
pillar or post connected with the name. 
As to evidence of a Saxon origin, there is the 
parish and village of Staple in East Kent, 
very near to Woodnesboro, where on a hill, 
north of the churchyard, the Saxon god 
Woden was said to have been worshipped. 

JOHN BAVINGTON JONES. 

Dover. 

** KinG * In Piace-NameEs (11 S. ii. 130). 
—In Fifeshire a series of names between the 
neighbourhood of Falkland and the East 
Neuk of the county almost certainly ori- 
ginated through the residence and the ac- 
tivities of the Stuarts. Kingskettle, which 
is within easy reach of Falkland, is said to 
be on the site of the royal stables, the latter 
part of the name having no connexion with 
gatherings for tea on remote afternoons, 
but vaguely indicating the cattle or stock 
that used to have dignified quarters on the 
spot. Ten or twelve miles eastward there 
is an obscure ‘ King’s Park,** which is 
locally believed to have been a resting-place 
(with a convenient ‘* New Inn” adjoining) 
when the King of the Commons or one of his 
predecessors was conducting a hunting party 
towards an outlying point of the ** Kingdom.” 
Still further by a mile or two, on what must 
have been the direct route from the royal 
palace to the wilderness, is ‘* Black Boar's 
Park,” which is traditionally associated 
with the death of the last wild boar of the 
district. Close by is ** Castle Hill," wearing 
its own legendary significance, though 
revealing not a trace of masonry. A little 


beyond this extends Kingsmuir, once, no 
doubt, brilliantly alive with ‘‘ outriders that 
loved venerie,” but now covered by a cluster 
of small, well-cultivated farms. At the 
extreme point of the tract thus indelibly 
associated with the days of Falkland’s 
glory is Kingsbarns, which looks out upon 
the German Ocean. Although no longer 
possessing such granaries as must have been 
within its borders when mighty hunters 
in the neighbourhood needed sustenance for 
themselves and their steeds, it is a thriving 
township with attractions which the modern 
pilgrim fully appreciates. 
Tuomas BAYNE. 


Fife affords interesting illustrations of 
the double meaning which attaches to place- 
names in ‘*‘ King.” A number of such names 
may be traced to Celtic ceann, a head. In 
‘The Place-Names of Fife and Kinross,’ by 
the late W. J. N. Liddall, three examples 
of the sort appear—Kingask, Kinghorn, 
and Kinglassie. But the association with 
royalty shares in the explanation of certain 
of these place-names. Kingsmuir is tra- 
ditionally regarded as a hunting-ground of 
the Stuart sovereigns when they resided 
at Falkland. And about five minutes’ walk 
from where I write there is a field yet called 
the King’s Park, where the Scottish kings 
are said to have halted regularly at a hostel 
on their way to Kingsmuir. W. Bz 

Radermie, Fifeshire. 


‘“‘ King ” in place-names in the majority of 
cases implies, I should say, royal ownership ; 
but in some cases it would imply the owner- 
ship of a person named King. In Dover 
we have King Street. At the Conquest this 
street was on the margin of the estuary of 
the river Dour, which was called King’s 
Water, on which there was a mill called 
Kingsmill. That mill was built by Bishop 
Odo, the Conqueror’s half-brother, and after 
that bishop’s disgrace it reverted to the 
king, and was royal property for many 
centuries. 

Kingsland, on the banks of the Severn, at 
Shrewsbury, was, I think, so named because 
it was Crown land. 

JOHN BAVINGTON JONES. 
Dover. 


‘King * is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
cyning, a king. It occurs in the names of 
numerous places which are known to have 
been residences, or manors, of Saxon, Danish, 
or English monarchs. Kingston-upon-Hull 
was purchased by Edward I. Kingsgate, 
in the Isle of Thanet, marks the spot where 
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Charles II. landed after his exile. 
at which the coronation of the Saxon 
monarchs was performed in Surrey is known 
as Kingston. The stone on which the kings 
sat during the ceremony is still there. 

** King” does not usually appear at the 
end of a place-name. In such names as 
Barking the ending is really ing, ‘*‘ Bark” 
being derived from birc, a birch tree. 

Tuomas W. Hvcx. 


Several place-names beginningwith “‘king”’ 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin, and denote royal 
ownership. As to the particular places 
mentioned, Kingsford means a royal ford, 
and Kingsley or Kingsby a king’s dwelling 
or farm; these names are found in two or 
three counties. Kingswood (Glos), as its 
name implies, was anciently a royal chase 
or forest of 3,000 or 4,000 acres. Among 
the places where the Anglo-Saxon kings 
held their courts was Kingsbury (Warwick), 
@ seat of the Mercian kings. Kingsland 
(Hereford) is reputed to have had a castle 
in which was the burial-place of King 
Merwald. Perhaps the most celebrated of 
all is the A.-S. Cyngestune, the king’s town, 
Kingston-on-Thames. Tom JONEs. 

[W. S. S. also thanked for reply.] 


‘THe ALTERED,’ Humorous Porm 
(11 8. ii. 89).—May I be permitted to hazard 
a guess, based to some extent on a dim and 
misty recollection, as to the authorship of 
‘The Case Altered’? K. S. perhaps stands 
for Miss Catherine (i.e. Kate) Sinclair, 
daughter of Sir John Sinclair, the famous 
writer on agricultural subjects. She was 
24 years of age in 1824. For ten years 
previously she had acted as her father’s 
amanuensis, and was well acquainted with 
all the details of farming life. Her period 
of literary activity did not begin until 
eleven years after the date above men- 
tioned; but during the time she assisted 
her father, she occasionally relieved the 
monotonous examination of agricultural 
statistics, rotation of crops, and prices of 
grain, with studies of a lighter nature, of 
which, unless memory plays me false, ‘ The 
Case Altered’ was one. W. S. S. 


East ComPANy’s MARINE SERVICE 
(11 S. ii. 68, 134, 157).—By far the best 
account of the service I have seen occurs in 
‘ Adventures of a Master Mariner * (Robert 
William Eastwick), edited by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer Compton for Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
admirable ‘‘ Adventure Series.” The logs 
of these ships are at the India Office. 

J. M. Buttocs. 


The place | 


HicgHpays, HoLipAys, AND BONFIRE 
Nicuts”’ (11 S. ii. 149).—Used by T. 
Hughes in ‘ Tom Brown,’ chap. i. 

G. W. E. R. 


Liarper (11 S. ii. 49, 159).—Lionel 
Liardet was a son of the Rev. John Liardet, 
and is said to have been a midshipman, 
and to have lost his life on board Lord Howe’s 
ship the Queen Catherine on the Ist of 
June, 1794; but his name does not appear 
in the muster books of that ship. 

John William Tell Liardet was second 
son of the Rev. John Liardet, and was 
baptized at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields as 
** John James Robert Guillaume Tell Liardet, 
son of the Rev. John Liardet and Mary 
Salome Liardet, born 16th January, 1775, 
and baptized 16th February, 1775.” He 
entered the Royal Marines as second lieu- 
tenant 7 July, 1797, as John William Tell 
Liardet, and was placed on half-pay 21 May, 
1802. Family tradition says he was secre- 
tary to the Legation at Madrid, and died 
abroad aged 29. He married at Hamburg, 
in 1794, the Lady Perpétué Félicité de 
Lammanon D’Albe, of Provence, by whom 
he had several children, who survived him. 

The Rev. John Liardet was a native of 
Lausanne, and was naturalized by an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1776. He lived in 
Great Suffolk Street and also in Lower 
Grosvenor Place, and died abroad. 

F. M. R. Hotworruy. 

Elsworth, Tweedy Road, Bromley, Kent. 


AMERICAN WORDS AND PHRASES (11 S. ii- 
67, 132).—‘* Pikery” in this list is un- 
doubtedly ‘‘ hiera picra ” (the sacred bitter), 
though I have never heard it asked for in 
England in this shortened form. Its vulgar 
name with us is ‘“‘hickery pickery™ or 
**hiky piky.”? Known now only as a powder 
(a mixture of aloes and canella, occasionally 
with the addition of ginger), it was originally 
an electuary of very elaborate composition. 
Alleyne traces it back to Galen. 

The Hiera picra simplex of the first ‘London 
Pharmacopeeia’* consisted of aloes, cinnamon, 
xylobalsamum, or wood of aloes, asarabacca 
root, spikenard, mastic, saffron, and honey. 
Of this Culpeper says it is so bitter that a 
dog could not take it, and he recommends 
its being made into pills. In addition to 
this the Pharmacopeeia contained two other 
formule for hiera. Hiera Logadit, originally 
a receipt of Nicolaus Myrepsius, one of these 
‘larger and more perplexed Compositions,”* 
as Alleyne calls them, had thirty or more 
ingredients, in addition to the honey. In 
later editions “‘ hiera picra ’’ was classed as a 
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species, and consisted of cinnamon, zedoary, 
asarum, cardamom seeds, saffron, cochineal, 
and aloes, until finally it took its place 
among powders as Pulvis aloes cum canella. 
C.-C. 4B; 
[See also 10S. iv. 87, 232; vi. 288, 330, 352.] 


““Mung news” is defined in Barrére and 
Leland’s ‘Slang Dictionary,’ vol. ii. as 
““news which has been heard before.” It 
is said to be the equivalent of the modern 
term ‘‘chestnut,* but is now obsolete. 
The English mung, past of ming, to speak of, 
mention, is given as the source whence it 
comes. W. S. S. 


NAMES TERRIBLE TO CHILDREN (10 S. x. 
509; xi. 53, 218, 356, 454; xii. 53; 11S. 
ii. 133).—Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ reddleman,”’ 
@ conspicuous figure in ‘The Return of the 
Native,” seems to merit inclusion in this 
imposing category. The ‘‘ reddleman” was 
he who provided “the bright pigment so 
largely used by shepherds in preparing the 
sheep for the fair,’* and he was formidable 
of aspect because of the prevalent flaming 
colour he received through the handling of 
his wares. ‘* Reddle,” says the novelist, 
its lively hues over everything 
it lights on, and stamps unmistakably, as 
with the mark of Cain, any person who 
has handled it half an hour.” Little wonder 
is it, therefore, that the roaming, elusive 
merchant should have had a_ portentous 
significance for the childish imagination. 
In ‘The Return of the Native,’ chap. ix., 
the relative positions are thus vividly de- 
picted :— 

“A child's first sight of a reddleman was an 
epoch in his life. That blood-coloured figure was 
a sublimation of all the horrid dreams which had 
afflicted the juvenile spirit since imagination began. 
‘The reddleman is coming for you!’ had been the 
formulated threat of Wessex mothers for many 
generations. _He was successfully supplanted for 
a while by Buonaparte; but as process of time 
rendered the latter personage stale and ineffective, 
the older phrase resumed its early prominence. 
And now the reddleman has in his turn followed 
Buonaparte to the land of worn-out bogeys, and his 
place is filled by modern inventions.” 


THomas BAYNE, 


MOKE Famity oF FLANveERrs (11 S. ii. 130). 
—There are two references to persons of this 
name in ‘ Letters and Papers, Foreign and 
Domestic,’ vol. xiv. part ii. On p. 198 
we find ‘‘Thomas Moke, 5. pension on 
dissolution of Kirkstall Priory, 22 Nov., 
31 Hen. VIII.” ; and on p. 298: ‘‘ Jerome 
Moke, born subject of the Duke of Gueldres. 
Denization 7, Dec. Pat. 31 Hen. VIII. p. 2, 
m. 34.” RicH. JOHN FyNMORE. 


SPIDER’s WEB AND FEVER (11 §. ii. 109). 
—It appears that from spider’s web having 
been a cure for ague, %.e., acute fever, it 
became an accredited remedy for fevers in 
general; hence the fever would be pro- 
tracted so long as a cobweb in a room was 
left undisturbed, and was not used for this 
purpose. 

“Though the sprog be venomous, yet the web 
that cometh out ot the guts thereof is not venomous, 
but is accounted full good and profitable to the use 
of medicine.”—‘ Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus 
Rerum,’ trans. by J. Trevisa. 

“The Spider’s Web helps Hemorrhages, and 
other Fluxes of Blood, is Binding and Vulnerary, 
some use it outwardly against Agues and creeping 
Ulcers, others adventure to give it inwardly.”— 
‘Salmon’s London Dispensatory,’ 1676. 

“In time of common contagion,” writes Sir 
Kenelm Digby in 1660, ‘‘men use to carry about 
with them...... a spider shut up in a box, which 
draws the contagious air, which otherwise would 
infect the party.”—Quoted in Hulme’s ‘ Natural 
History in Lore and Legend.’ 

Hugh Pigott in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
(1867, part i. pp. 728-41) says :-— 

“To swallow a spider, or its web, when placed in 
a small piece of apple, is an acknowledged cure for 
ague, which was unfortunately urged upon myself. 
It is employed not only by the poor, but by the 
better informed...... Miss Strickland mentions an 
instance of its being tried in vain, but its failure 
excited great astonishment.” 

J. HotpEN MacMICHAEL. 

4, Hurlingham Court, 8.W. 


Longfellow’s line in ‘ Evangeline,’ affirm- 
ing that fever in Acadia could be 
Cured by the wearing a spider hung round one’s 
neck in a nutshell, 
presents a curious contrast to the super- 
stition referred to by Mr. RatcuirFe. In 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ i. 732, spiders 
and their webs are noted as possessing cura- 
tive rather than pernicious properties in the 
case of fever and ague. Ww. S. S$. 


GoxpsmitH’s ‘ DESERTED VILLAGE’ (11 8. 
ii. 41).—CoLt. Pripeaux twice designates 
the pamphlet which he mentions a “small 
octavo.” Perhaps I may be permitted to 
point out that as it consists of one sheet 
divided into four parts, each part consisting 
of four leaves (16 leaves, 32 pages), it 1s 
not octavo, but 16mo. DIEGO. 


DICKENS ON THE RoyAL HUMANE SOCIETY 
(11 S. ii. 87)—There must surely be some 
mistake somewhere. Those who have seen 
Landseer’s painting of the Newfoundland 
dog entitled ‘A Distinguished Member of 
the Humane Society’ will readily under- 
stand that experiments on dogs were 
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entirely alien to the aims which the Royal 
Humane Society had in view. An account 
of the Society will be found in The Sunday 
Magazine, 1898, vol. xxxiv. That Dickens 
disapproved of vivisection is evident from 
a weird tale admitted into the pages of 
Household Words under his editorship in 
1858. Its title is ‘The Three Masters.’ 
But that the great novelist ever wrote an 
article called ‘ The Royal Inhumane Society ’ 
is to me scarcely credible. W. S. S. 


Sr Joun Ivory (11 S. ii. 147).—There 
are a few references to the Ivory family 
of New Ross, Wexford, in Mr. P. H. Hore’s 
‘History of the Town and County of Wexford.’ 
The volumes are not numbered. 

In that devoted to Duncannon Fort, 
Kilclogan, &c., 1904, on p. 230, foot-note, 
there is reference to an undated petition 
by Sir John Ivory of New Ross (‘ MSS. of 
the House of Lords,’ Hist. MSS. Comm., 
13 Report, Appendix, pt. v. p. 237), ‘* which 
must be between the years 1690 and 
1691” :— 

‘ Petitioner, a Protestant and proprietor of lands 
in Ireland purchased by his Father by his service 
against the Irish in the former rebellion about 40 

ears since ormore. Was dispossessed of the same 
a a late Act of the Irish Parliament, and put out 
of the government of Duncannon Fort which he 
had purchased by the consent of Chas. IL. at the 
cost of nearly £2,000. Petitioner, upon the advance 
of William III. to Kilkenny, was commanded to 
summon in all the Protestants in those parts about 
Duncannon, and to block up the same until a 
General Officer should come up with part of the 
Army to summon the same, which he performed 
accordingly. Prays to be preserved in his Estate, 
either by means as proviso or otherwise.” 

On which petition, says Mr. Hore, there is 
this endorsement: ‘*‘ Undated, No. 16. E. 
agreed.” 

On p. 233 it is noted that among the officers 
of the Duke of Ormond’s Regiment quartered 
in Duncannon Fort, 1684-5, was Capt. 
Sir John Ivory. On 11 September, 1686, 
Lord Lieutenant Clarendon dined with Sir 
John at New Ross (p. 235). The accounts 
of the Fort show that on 20 May, 1691, 
12s. was ‘Paid Sir John Ivory for 
Timber for the use of the ffort as by receipt ” 

.240. On p. 130 a foot-note states that John 

evereux’s estate of Mountpill, Tomhaggard 
parish, ‘‘ was granted to Wm. Ivory, Esq., in 
the Commonwealth.” In 1671 an Inquisi- 
tion was taken at Ross before Wm. Ivory, 
Esq., Sheriff (p. 338). About 1656 an 
Edward Ivory was possessor of property at 
Fethard, Wexford (p. 333). In 1666 the 
Assessment of Subsidy in Shelburne Barony 
included Edward Ivory, 10s.”’ (p. 408). 


In the volume devoted to Dunbrody 


Abbey, &c. 1901, on p. 240, Mr. Hore 
notes: 

‘1655. We find by the Book of Survey the lands 
of Killesk, Drillistown, and Knockagh, 636 acres, 


owned by William Barron in 1641, divided between 
William Ivorey [sic], Thos. Holmes, Nicholas Loftus, 
and the Earl of Anglesey.” 

In Tintern Abbey, Wexford, there is the 
tomb of “‘ Capt. John Tench, of Mullinderry, 
and his wife Mary Ivory: he died in 1683, 
aged 64” (p. 125 of Mr. Hore’s Tintern 
Abbey volume, 1901). G. L. APPERSON. 


Since my query was in print, I have come 
across some information in ‘N. & Q.’ which 
partly satisfies my requirements (7 8. ix. 
447; x. 95, 214, 317). According to an old 
and valued correspondent, Y. 8. M., Sir 
John Ivory was knighted at Windsor, 
20 May, 1683. To have obtained this 
honour he must have been a person of some 
note. His father, Capt. William Ivory, 
is said to have been one of the Cromwellian 
settlers in Ireland, and to have obtained 
large grants of land at New Ross and else- 
where. He is stated to have died on 18 July, 
1684, aged 59. He must therefore have 
been quite a young man when he settled in 
Ireland. 

The family of Ivory is, I believe, of 
Scottish origin, and is distinct from that of 
Ivery, or Perceval. I should be grateful 
for any particulars of the family prior to 
the marriage of John Ivory with Anne 
Talbot. W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Saint-Evremonp: Date or HIS Birra 
(11S. ii. 141).—Str FRANK MARZIALS writes : 
‘Tf S.-E.’s mother had brought him into 
the world on 1 April, 1613, she could not 
well have produced another child on the 
5th of the following January.” The deduc- 
tion as to Saint-Evremond are very likely 
correct, but this particular point is not 
conclusive. I am the fourth child and 
fourth son of my parents. The two eldest, 
born in November and the following July, 
though each surviving but a few hours, 
might still be living in the native village, 
or, like my elder brother and myself, on 
opposite faces of the earth, at Honolulu and 
London. Our parents, still alive and active, 
expect to celebrate their ‘‘ diamond” wed- 
ding on the 12th of September. All my 
life an active genealogist, conning some 
millions of birth records, I have found few, 
if any, such cases, however. 

LotrHRoP WITHINGTON. 

30, Little Russell Street, W.C. 
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‘VertimMus’ (11 S. ii. 147).—On Tues- 
diy, 29 August, 1605, a Latin comedy 
entitled *‘ Vertumnus sive annus recurrens 
Oxoniz, an. 1605,’ was performed at Oxford 
by the students of St. John’s before King 
James, Prince Henry, and their courts. The 
comedy was written by Matthew Gwinne, 
M.D. (1558 ?-1627), and was published in 
1607. There is a copy of it in the Bodleian 
Library. A comedy entitled ‘ Alba,’ which 
was performed before the King two days 
earlier, is also called ‘ Vertumnus’ by Wood, 
who, speaking of Dr. Gwinne’s work, says : 
‘Though it had the same title with that 
acted two nights before at Christ’s Church, 
this Comedy was very different from it 
both in plot and execution.” 

King James’s experiences at Oxford in 
1605 are fully dealt with in Nichols’s ‘ Pro- 
gresses of King James,’ 1828, vol. i., where 
references to ‘ Vertumnus’® or Dr. Gwinne 
appear on pp. 534, 543-5 (notes), 547-8 
(note), 552-3 (note). 

Sir Isaac Wake (1580 ?-1632),-who took 
part in the reception at Oxford, describes 
the pomp of the various ceremonies in his 
‘Rex Platonicus,*> a work in fantastic 
Latin, which has been referred to by Farmer 
and other annotators of Shakespeare on 
account of a performance described in it 
which was thought to have suggested the 
subject-matter of ‘ Macbeth.’ 


Tuomas W. Huck. 
Saftron Walden. 


The name should read ‘ Vertumnus.’ Its 
indirect connexion with ‘Macbeth’ brings 
it into my ‘Shakespeare Bibliography,’ 
from which I extract the following 
entry :— 

“Gwinne (Matthew), Vertumnus sive annus re- 
eurrens Oxonii xxix Augusti 1605 coram Jacobo 
rege, Henrico principe proceribus, 1607. Feap. 4to. 
A dramatic piece which lulled King James to sleep 
upon his visit to Oxford in 1605.” 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


The Rev. W. H. Hutton in his history of 
St. John Baptist College (1898), p. 88, men- 
tions King James’s querulous reception of 
Dr. Matthew Gwynne’s comedy ‘Vertumnus’ 
on his visit to Oxford in 1605. 

A. R. BAyLey. 


See D. E. Baker’s ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ 
1782, vol. ii. (Latin Plays written by English 
Authors, pp. 422-3). 

J. HotpeN MacMIcHaet. 


W. P. Courtney and Pror. SKEaT also 
thanked for replies. ] 


** COLLINS ” = LETTER OF THANKS (11 S. ii. 
149).—I am afraid P. is not a lover of the 
immortal Jane, or he would remember 
Mr. Collins’s letter of thanks after the 
memorable visit to the Bennets. Let P. 
consult chap. xxiii. of ‘ Pride and Prejudice.’ 

E. W. 


No doubt this is @ memento of the ela- 
borately polite Mr. Collins, who is one of 
the joys of Jane Austen’s ‘ Pride and Pre- 
judice.’ 

I have heard the same thing called a 
board-and-lodging letter,* and think it 
is to be regretted that a simple tribute of 
friendly gratitude cannot be gracefully 
rendered without its being made banal and 
absurd by the stigma of a nickname. When 
a courtesy comes to be regarded as ridiculous 
its end is probably at hand. I am one who 
thinks that we cannot well spare any more 
of our ‘* sweet observances.” 

Sr. SwITHIN. 

[Pror. BENsLy and G. W. E. R. also thanked for 
replies. 


‘*DENIZEN”’ (11 S. i. 506; ii. 71, 111, 
154).— Dr. SHarpe’s reply may possibly 
mislead the unlearned. A ‘‘denizen” in 
1433 is an alien who holds letters of deniza- 
tion. These grant certain privileges, pat- 
ticularly as enabling a foreigner to sue and 
be sued on the same terms as a native. The 
subject is fully discussed in Coke upon 
Littleton, f. 129a, and the passage quoted 
by Dr. SHARPE can be interpreted without 
difficulty, without assuming any special 
local use of the terms. I cannot, of course,. 
presume to dispute Dr. SHarper’s dictum 
as to the usage of the terms in the City 
records, as it is clearly impossible for him 
to print the whole of the evidence on which 
he bases it in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
I may add that letters of denization in large 
numbers will be found in the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls of Henry VI. The word itself 
in the usual form deinzein seems to be 
formed on the analogy of forein, with which 
it is constantly contrasted. J. 


Lievt.-Cou. B. Giece (11 S. ii. 87). 
—Lieut.-Col. John B. Glegg belonged, it 
is believed, to the family of Glegg of Irbie. 
According to Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
1858, he was the second son of John Glegg, 
Esq., of Irbie, was born in 1773, and was a 
colonel in the Army. In the edition of 
Burke for 1875 this information is repeated, 
although it is virtually certain that Lieut. 
Col. Glegg was then dead. His elder brother, 
General Birkenhead Glegg of Backford 
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and Irbie, was twice married. He had two 
sons and two daughters by the first marriage, 
and four daughters by the second. In 
1875 the Gleggs of Backford Hall, Cheshire, 
descended from General Glegg, were pro- 
bably the representatives of Lieut.-Col. 
John Baskervyle Glegg. Ww. S. S. 


Usona = U.S.A. (11 S. ii. 148). — The 
employment of this word to indicate ‘‘ the 
United States ” was first publicly advocated, 
I believe, by Sir Edward Clarke several 
years ago, but some objection was_ taken 
to it across the Atlantic. Lord Morley 
(then Mr. Morley), who happened to be 
at the time in New York, also unfavourably 
criticized the word at a banquet given by 
the Lotos Club. 

A warning lately issued by the English 
Postmaster General may perhaps be alluded 
to appropriately here. It concerns the 
recent misuse of the initials U.S.A. outside 
letters, when affixed with the intention of 
indicating ‘‘ United South Africa.” 

R. B. 

Upton. 


AMANEUUS AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (II S. 
ii. 88, 152).—Mr. TREGELLES is too ingenious. 
Amaneuus is the Latin form of the French 
Amanieu, a common Christian name in 
Guienne. I suppose Emney or Emmoney, 
which occurs as @ surname, may possibly 
represent the English form. See Bardsley’s 
‘Dictionary of Surnames,’ s.v. Emeny. 


ADLING STREET, BERNARD’S CASTLE (11 S. 
ii, 148). —In Stow’s ‘Survey,’ under the 
heading Castle Baynard Ward, reference is 
made to ‘‘Adle street, over against the 
west part of Baynards castle, going up by 
the west end of Knightrider street and to 
Carter lane.” Again: ‘* By the south end 
of Adle street, almost against Pudle wharf.” 
Elsewhere Stow gives the title as ‘*‘ Addle 
street or lane.” 

The thoroughfare, within my memory, 
extended from Thames Street to Carter 
Lane, and was called Addle Hill, probably 
to distinguish it from Addle Street in Wood 
Street. The making of Queen Victoria 
Street involved the bisecting of Addle Hill, 
and ultimately the destruction of the 
thoroughfare, except the northern part 
between Knightrider Street and Carter Lane. 
The conclusion to be drawn is that Addle 
Hill, Baynard’s Castle, and Adling Street, 
Bernard’s Castle, are the same. 

8. P. E. S. 


Adling Street was probably on the site 
of the present Addle Hill, between Queen 
Victoria Street and Carter Lane. Addle 
Hill is named Adling Hill on a plan of ‘ The 
Ward of Castle Baynard’ given at p. 80 of 


Loftie’s ‘London? (‘‘ Historie Towns ” 
Series). Addle is derived from Atheling, vid 
Adling. 


Adling Hill was in favour with printers 
about the end of the sixteenth century and 
the beginning of the seventeenth. Besides 
Windet, Vallintine Simsor Simmes, whose sign 
was ‘* The White Swan,” resided in Adling 
Street ; and in 1600 another printer, named 
Simon Stafford, also resided in this street. 

A short account of Baynard’s Castle is 
given in the first volume of ‘ London, Past 
and Present,’ by Wheatley and Cunningham. 
In Braun and Hogenberg’s map of London 
(1572) it is inaccurately named Benam’s 
Castle. Tuomas Won. Hvck. 

(T. C. also thanked for reply.] 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND ASTROLOGY (11 S. 
ii. 107).—Presumably the book referred to 
is that entitled ‘ Astrologiw ratione et 
experientia refutate liber.’ It is not an 
Elzevir, but was printed at the press of 
Christopher Plantin at Antwerp in 1583. 
The author’s name is given as Sixtus ab 
Hemminga. He is said to have been a 
Dutch physician (born 1533, died 1586). 
Copies of the book are in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, and the British Museum. 

W. Scorr. 


BatH AND HENRIETTA Marta (11 S. ii. 
150).—The demolition of the houses which 
had disfigured the north side of the Abbey 
for nearly two centuries and a half began 
in 1823, but, owing to difficulties with 
leases, and the heavy expense, the work 
was not completed until 1834. The cost 
to the Corporation was nearly 11,0000. 

There seems good reason for believing 
that Queen Henrietta Maria stayed in Bath 
with the King on his westward journey in 
the spring of 1644, but I cannot find mention 
of the exact lodging. The records of 
Bristol Corporation show that she stayed 
at the Great House, St. Augustine’s Back, 
Bristol (on the site now occupied by Colsten 
Hall), late in April, 1644. ‘‘ As a token of 
their love’’ the Corporation, on 23 April, 
voted ‘‘a free gift of 5001.” to the Queen, 
three-fourths of the gift being raised with 
difficulty from the inhabitants, and the 
balance coming from the civic purse. Has 
Mr. Gisss tried the Corporation records 
of Bath ? CHARLES WELLS. 


134, Cromwell Road, Bristol. 
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Both Charles I. and his Queen were at 
Bath in 1644 (‘‘ Henrietta Park” and 
‘** Henrietta Place’? may be commemorative 
of the visit). Mr. R. E. Peach does not, 
however, state in his ‘ Historic Houses of 
Bath,’ or in his other works, in which 
building the King and Queen resided on that 
occasion. R. B. 

Upton. 


In Miss Strickland’s ‘ Queens of England ’ 
a letter is quoted from Queen Henrietta 
Maria to Charles I., dated ‘* Bathe, April 21, 
1644.” S. B. 
(Mr. A. R. Bay.ey also thanked for reply.] 


“Tr yoU ASK FOR SALT, YOU ASK FOR 
sorrow ” (11 S. ii. 150).—In The Spectator, 
No. 7, Addison shows how asking at table 
for salt may possibly be a prelude to sorrow. 
As a variant on the point raised in the 
query his illustration may be worth giving. 
He presents a hostess surging with little 
superstitions, and makes her call upon her 
guest to pass a pinch of salt onthe point of 
his knife. The narrative thus proceeds :— 

“This I did in such a trepidation and hurry of 
obedience, that I let it drop by the way; at which 
she immediately startled, and said it fell towards 
her. Upon this I looked very blank ; and, observing 
the concern of the whole table, began to consider 
myself, with some confusion, as a person that had 
brought a disaster upon the family. The lady, 
however, resp herself after a little space, said 
to her husband with a sigh, ‘My dear, misfortunes 
never come single.’...... ‘Do not you remember, child,’ 
says she, ‘that the pigeon-house fell the very 
afternoon that our careless wench spilt the salt 
upon the table?’ ‘ Yes,’ says he, ‘my dear, and_ the 
next post brought us an account of the battle of 
Almanza.’” 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


I have heard this expression many times 
from my mother, a native of Norfolk, and 
I well remember as a lad in that county the 
comparatively large number of salt-cellars 
in evidence at dinners and suppers, placed 
upon the tables, presumably, to enable the 
guests to avoid having to ask their neigh- 
bours to pass the salt. 

I have a faint recollection of having asked 
for an explanation and being told that, at the 
Last Supper, Judas passed the salt to our 
Lord. But I remember rather more dis- 
tinctly hearing that if you received the salt 
from any one who bore you a grudge or 
wished you ill, the salt would carry with it 
some mystical power of fulfilment. 

W. B. GERISH. 


The usual form of this proverbial saying is 
** Help to salt, help to sorrow.” 
Wan. JAGGARD. 


We were wont to say in Kesteven, when 
the force of circumstances or lapse of good 
manners made any one put salt on another’s 
plate: ‘‘ If you help me to salt, you help me 
to sorrow.” I never heard that it was 
fateful to ask for the condiment. 

St. SwiTHry. 


Substitute the words “‘ help to ” for ‘‘ ask 
for,” and I have known this proverb all my 
life, having repeatedly heard it so expressed 
both in Northamptonshire and Warwick- 
shire, and also in London. This Cheshire 
version is quite new to me. 

T. Pace. 


In Devonshire, if at table any one pro- 
poses to help another to salt, the remark 
is usually heard: ‘‘If you help me to salt, 
you will help me to sorrow.” 

Frep. C. Frost, F.S.1. 

Teignmouth. 


FATHER PETERS AND QUEEN Mary (11 S. 
ii. 107).—Internal evidence would lead one 
to infer the date of the print to be about 
1735 or 1736. Certain indications seem to 
point distinctly to the period of the exiled 
Stuarts. D. Wyttenbach, whose name is 
written on the print, was no doubt the 
Dutch scholar of that name (born 1746, 
died 1820). Scotus. 


LARDINER AT THE CORONATION (11 S. ii. 
149).—According to Giles Gossip, *‘ Corona- 
tion Anecdotes,’ 1823, the Chief Lardiner 
has the care and management of the royal 
larder. 

Lord Abergavenny, as holding the manor 
of Scoulton, otherwise called Burdleys in 
Scoulton, within the county of Norfolk, 
claimed the office; but other manors were 
also held by the service of being King’s 
Lardiner at the time of the Coronation, 
amongst which were those of Eston en le 
Mont, in the county of Essex, and Shipton 
Moyne. The fees of the office were ‘the 
remainder of all beaves, muttons, calves, 
venisons, cheverels, lard, and other flesh, 
fish, salt, and all other things remaining 
in the office of Lardiner after dinner,” 
i.e., the Coronation feast. The claim was 
exercised at the Coronation of George IV., 
and there have been no Coronation ban- 
quets since that of this king. 

JOHN HopGKIN. 


See Blount’s ‘ Tenures,’ ed. Hazlitt, 1874,. 
p- 271. The book must be seen by any one 
interested in these matters. 

8S. L. Perry. 


| 
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ENGLISH SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS, 1300- 
1350 (11 S. ii. 47, 154).—‘ A Glimpse at the 
Monumental Architecture and Sculpture of 
Great Britain from the Earliest Period to 
the Eighteenth Century,’ by Matthew Hol- 
beche Bloxam, 1834, may be of assistance 
to your correspondent. J. BAGNALL. 


Although ‘ Notices of Sepulchral Monu- 
ments in English Churches,’ by the Rev. 
W. H. Kelke, 1850, is little more than a 
pamphlet, it would be very useful. I 
suggest also Edward Blore’s * Monumental 
Remains,’ &c., 1826. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘DRAWING - Room Ditties’ (11 S. ii. 
48, 94, 154).—The song beginning 

Had I a donkey wot wouldn’t go. 

Do you think 1’d wallop him ? No! No! No! 
was familiar for many years before it ap- 
peared in the ‘Comic Song-Book’ of 1864. 
The parody of it, as I stated ante, p. 94, was 
published in Punch for 17 Feb., 1844, in a 
‘‘polished form” for drawing-room use, 
with a silhouette evidently drawn by R. 
Doyle. A. Masson, 


In ‘ Little Dorrit,’ chap. xxvii., published 
in 1857, Dickens speaks of ‘‘the favourite 
air of ‘If I had a donkey,’” and gives a 
parody of the words. G. W. E. R. 

Georce I. Srarves: Hucxks 
(11 S. ii. 7, 50, 98, 135)—Mark Noble’s 
statements about the dates in Parliament 
of William Hucks and Robert Hucks (ante, 
p- 135) are not quite correct. 

According to the official Returns of 
Members of Parliament, the date of William’s 
first return to Parliament (viz., for Abing- 
don) was 4 May, 1708; but he cannot have 
taken his seat until early in 1709, as a foot- 
note says: ‘‘Return amended by Order of the 
House dated 20 January, 1708/9, by erasing 
the name of Sir Simon Harcourt, knt., and 
substituting that of William Hucks, esq.” 
This Parliament was dissolved 21 September, 
1710. 

Sir Simon Harcourt, Attorney-General, 
was elected for Abingdon 4 October of the 
same year. Sir Simon having been ap- 
pointed Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of 
Great Britain, James Jennings was on 
13 December, 1710, elected for Abingdon. 
This Parliament having been dissolved 
8 August, 1713, Symon Harcourt (? son of 
Sir Simon) was elected for Abingdon for the 
Parliament of 1713-15. Then, 1715-22, 
came James Jennings (? the same as the 
above Jennings). Then in the three next 
Parliaments, 1722-41, Abingdon was repre- 
sented by Robert Hucks. 


William Hucks, having ceased to sit for 
Abingdon in 1710, reappeared as one of the. 
two members for Wallingford 27 January, 
1715. He held the seat in the four Parlia- 
ments of 1715-41, but on his death near the 
end of the last was succeeded by Joseph 
Townsend, elected 22 December, 1740. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


APPLE TREE FLOWERING IN AUTUMN 
(11 8. ii. 149).—A fruit tree flowering in 
autumn is regarded as a sign of a suc- 
cession of abnormal seasons. In the 
‘Dover Year-Book,’ under 18 Oct., 1852, 
is the following :— 

the garden of Mr. John Iron, Harbour Master 
at Dover, occurred the curiosity of a cherry tree- 
being in full blossom in October. Parallel with 
this freak of nature may be mentioned the fact 
that in the following year about the same time: 
snow fell in East Kent.’ 

JOHN BAvINGTON JONES, 

Dover. 


Some fifty years ago a woman in Lincoln- 
shire was accused of having compassed the 
death of her husband, and it was testified 
that she had remarked: ‘‘I believe John 
will die, for the apple trees are in full bloom 
again.” St. SwitTHIN. 


At Easter, 1909, I planted some apple 
trees, which flowered the same autumn. 
On a local gardener seeing them, he said 
that he never liked to see apple trees flower 
out of season, as it meant a death in the 
family before the year was out. I am glad 
to say this prediction was not verified. 

A. LEwIs. 

Worcester Park, Surrey. 


Mrs. Gutch, in her ‘Folk-Lore of Yorkshire 
(North Riding and the Ainsty),’ 1901, 
p. 58, says :— 

‘‘Tf part of an apple tree blossoms when the fruit 
on other portions is nearly formed, it betokens. 
death in the owner’s family within the year.” 

The same belief prevailed in Norfolk 
when I was a lad, and I distinctly recollect 
removing the blooms from a tree in order to: 
save my mother from unnecessary alarm. 

W GERISH. 


Among the superstitions of the county 
of Worcester is that to have apples and 
blossoms on a tree at the same time is a 
sign of a forthcoming death in the family 
(Gent. Mag., 1855, part ii., p. 385). 

J. HoLDEN MacMIcHAEL. 


See also 9 S. xii. 506, 133. 
JoHN T. PAGE. 
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Aotes on Books, Kc. 


The Poems of Cynewulf. Translated by Charles 


W. Kennedy, Ph.D. (Routledge & Sons.) 
Messrs. ROUTLEDGE deserve the thanks of the 
public for opening to them some of the treasures 
of Old English literature which have never yet 
been presented to them in a popular form. It is 
not long since under their auspices an excellent 
presentment of the ‘Beowulf’ was published by 
Mr. W. Huyshe, and now an equally careful 
rendering of the eighth-century ‘Poems of 
Cynewulf ’ comes to us, put into modern English 
for the first time, and edited by Dr. C. W. 
Kennedy, an American scholar who shows an 
intimate knowledge of the subject. We must 
admit that these quaint poems, even when 
rendered from Old English into New, are hardly 
less remote from our modern ways of thought 
in their jerky and disjointed style than the 
crabbed involutions of a Greek chorus. If an 
exception is to be made, it is in favour of ‘ The 
Phenix,’ a description of Paradise, which is, 
however, founded on a Latin poem by Lactantius, 
and retains some of its coherence. 

The editor holds with most other critics that 
the genuine work of Cynewulf, about whom 
nothing is known, is restricted to the four poems 
which bear his signature—‘ Juliana,’ ‘ Christ,’ 
‘ Blene,’ and ‘The Fates of the Apostles.’ He 
decisively rejects the so-called ‘ Riddles,’ which 
are not riddles at all, and with more hesitation 
‘Andreas’ and ‘Guthlac.’ In estimating the 
traces of Anglo-Saxon paganism in England he 
seems to undervalue the evidence of place-names, 
which is stronger than he supposes; and it is 
certainly an over-statement to affirm that this 
pagan element disappeared at the conversion 
of the English. It may have been so officially, 
but how persistently it lingered for many centuries 
afterwards is well known to our folk-lore societies. 
It is hardly correct, again, to say that the paro- 
chial system was ‘‘ strengthened ”’ by Archbishop 
Theodore from Tarsus (p. 80), when it was created 
by him. 

ft his Bibliography of Texts, which is laudably 
full, Dr. Kennedy might have included Ludov. 
Ettmiiller’s ‘ Engla and Seaxna,’ 1850. 


Selected and 


Fifty Pictures of Gothic Altars. 
(Longmans & 


described by Percy Dearmer. 

Co.) 

THE object of the Alcuin Society, of whose pub- 
lications this is one, is to produce a better under- 
standing of the ritual, ceremonies, and furniture 
of the early Anglican Church by issuing mono- 
graphs on these subjects from time to time. Ten 
years ago it published a volume on English altars 
by Mr. St. John Hope; it now extends its pur- 
view, and produces a supplementary volume, 
under the editorship of Mr. Dearmer, on medizval 
altars, of what it loosely calls ‘* the Gothic period,” 
selected from Continental churches. 

These fifty pictures are taken chiefly from 
manuscript sources, miniatures, and woodcuts 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries. These hardly seem to be the best 
sources of illustration if the volume, as here 
stated, is designed for the practical behoof of 
architects and others concerned in the decoration 


of churches. Considering the very conventional 
and sketchy way in which the altars are suggested 
often, rather than represented, in these medieval 
drawings, with an almost complete absence of 
scale or detail, we conceive that a practical 
architect or church furnisher would find extreme 
difficulty in making a satisfactory reproduction 
of the designs. He would probably give the whole 
collection for one photograph of an existing altar 
with accurate details. 

The volume, therefore, is of antiquarian rather 
than practical interest. The editor, indeed, con- 
fesses that the altars represented are frequently 
treated by the artist as merely an incident sub- 
ordinate to the particular martyrdom or vision 
which he is trying to portray. He calls attention 
to the fact that these early altars are shown to 
have been curtained-in, for the sake of privacy 
and reverence, at three sides—he says ‘at all 
four sides,” but surely this must be a mistake, 
as this arrangement would shut out the priest 
himself. He can hardly mean that the fourth 
curtain was drawn between him and the con- 
gregation. No gradine (or “ retable,”’ in modern 
parlance) is represented in these medieval pic- 
tures, and no lights save two of moderate dimen- 
sions, the hangings being of quite a simple kind. 
In fact, utility and simplicity rather than orna- 
ment and elaboration were characteristic of the 
medizval altar. 

Mr. Dearmer has selected his illustrations from 
all quarters to make a representative collection, 
and promises a further volume which will deal 
with the Renaissance period and later. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
— ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 


To secure insertion of communications corre: 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eel the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

Ceci CLARKE (“ All Lombard Street to a China 
— ”),—See the long editorial note at 10S. viii. 
7 and the communications at p. 136 of the same 
volume. 


J. R. M.and W.S.S.—Forwarded to Mr. BERNAU. 
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